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meritorious practitioners in Grote (1794-1871)
and Thirlwall (1797-1875), the historians of
G eece, in Buckle (1821-62), Kinglake (1809-
91), Freeman (1823-92), Green (1837-83),
Lecky (1838-1903), Andrew Lang (1844-1912),
Lytton Strachey, and men of letters of the first
class in Carlyle (1795-1881), Macaulay (1800-
59), and Froude (1818-94). Carlyle's interest
in human life, assisted by his volcanic style,
penetrated into almost all the regions of prose
except that of prose fiction, and left remarkable
results in them.

Davy (1778-1829), Darwin (1809-82), Hugh
Miller (1802-56), Huxley (1825-95), and Rob-
ert Chambers (1802-71) as author of the Ves-
tiges of Creation (1844), are instances of scien-
tific subjects not interfering with literary form.

The growth of modern science has affected
philosophy, once one of the main, ancillae of
literature, and, with other influences, has les-
sened the value if not the amount of the con-
tributions of theology. But in the former divi-
sion many writers have done well, and the
chief of them, from the literary point of view,
John Stuart Mill (1806-73) on one side of the
eternal philosophical battle, and Henry Lon-
gueville Mansel (1820-71) on the other, de-
serve special mention; while the masters, in
part at least, of the two, Jeremy Bentham
(1748-1832) and Sir William Hamilton (1788-
1856), if ranking above their disciples for orig-
inality, must rank far below them in expres-
sion. Herbert Spencer's (1820-1903) exposition
of organic and social evolution had consider-
able influence. On the other hand, almost all
competent opinion ranks the English of Car-
dinal Newman (1801-90) among the greatest
examples of the literary language.

The decade preceding the close of the nine-
teenth century, with its cry of 'Jin de siecle,'
foreshadowed the changes to come with the
passing of the Victorian age. The catchwords
'art for art's sake' replaced what the oppo-
nents of the Victorian era designated 'art for
sentimentality's sake.' Among the typical fig-
ures of the eighteen-nineties were: Oscar Wilde
(1856-1900), aesthete and reviver of the com-
edy of manners; Max Beerbohm (b. 1872),
essayist, caricaturist, and one of the most bril-
liant of the contributors to the Yellow Book;
and George Moore (1852-1933), a follower of
Emile Zola, who later turned to Balzac. Trr
so-called fin de siecle group were strongly in-
fluenced by contemporary French literature,
by Walter Pater, and by the Pre-Raphaelites.

The eighteen-nineties produced also a num-
ber of writers of various temperaments differ-
ing in various ways from one another and from

the 'art for art's sake' group. Rudyard Kip-
ling (1865-1936) painted in verse and
novel, India, the glory of the Empire, and the
romance of modern industrialism. Anothei
original and distinctive genius who first
achieved recognition during these years is
George Bernard Shaw (b. 1856). Shaw's liter-
ary career began with a series of brilliant dra-
matic criticisms in the Saturday Review. He
became the chief advocate of Ibsen before the
bar of English public opinion, and later at-
tained even more fame for his socialistic views
and his comedies with their searching criticism
of modern life. William Henry Hudson (1862-
1922) wrote romances and tales founded upon
wild life in South America.
The increasing importance of London as the
literary center of the English world during the
i9th century makes anomalous any separate
classification of Scottish writers. Robert Louis
Stevenson (1850-94) was an essayist and writer
of delightful romances. George Macdonald
(1824-1905) and William Black (1841-98) are
in the line of descent. In William Sharp
('Fiona Macleod5) (1855-1905), the mysticism
of the Celt finds fullest reflection. Sir James
M. Barrie (1860-1937) is both novelist and
dramatist. Nor must the Irish poets of the
so-called Celtic renascence be omitted. W. B.
Yeats (1865-1928) was a poet of the mystical
breedings of spirit. George W. Russell (1867-
I93S) was a mystic who regarded men as
strayed heaven-dwellers. J. M. Synge (1871-
1909) was the most important of the Celtic
group, particularly in poetic prose-drama.
The twentieth century continued the em-
phasis upon the novel, but science in general
and psychology in particular influenced it in
subject matter and form. William de Morgan
followed Dickens and Thackeray in manner,
but was not typical. One of the most prolific
writers, H. G. Wells (b. 1866), ventures upon
prophecies concerning the future, his vivid im-
agination and scientific education combining
to produce a new type of Utopian romance. In
other novels he uses the framework of fiction
within which to expound sociological doctrine,
in yet others, he is a realistic reporter of life.
Arnold Bennett (1867-1931) was a versatile
and prolific writer, who portrayed the effects
of an industrial age with humor and shrewd
observance of character. John Galsworthy
(1867-1933) was a realistic writer of fiction
that deals with social and economic problems.
The Forsyte Saga is generally regarded as the
most complete panorama of the fortunes of a
middle-class family during the period of trans-
ition from the reign of Victoria to the conse-